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ABSTRACT 

This paper explores the ideological changes which 
have influenced American education during the past 25 years. Gradual 
shiftinq of values and fluctuating attitudes are examined in the 
broad a?eas of authority, educational theory, the idea of merit and 
moral perspectives. It is pointed out that public disastisf action 
with the schools has been felt for well over a decade and that it has 
been responsive to the r.ctual vicissitudes of American schooling, 
specifically the easing of both academic and disciplinary demands. It 
is also noted that the public's attitude toward schooling is not 
shared by a great many experts in education, who may agree that there 
has been, dlcline in quality, but see this as Jhe to be pa id 

for universal education. In probing changes in the philosophy of 
education, an effort is made to clarify the reasons for tha loss of 
consensus as to the functions of the schools and the values they are 
meant to embody and teach. . ( JD) 
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Writing . full half-century ago, Walter Lippman <19 ) pointed 
out that every optimistic book-written on democracy concludes with a 
chapter on education. In the years since we hav, seen no change in. 
the avidness 'with which Americans-those consummate, ultimate democrats- 
pursue their optimistic, at times m/llenial hopes for schooling. Even 
when we are gloomy, our sadness *s\hat of the disappointed yet aver 
hopeful lover. A few months ag£ I participated in the taping of a 
•Jlries of programs, for the National Humanities Center, 0 on the state 
of American secondary education. Of the five discussants, three were - 
n orose, and two ambivalent. For nearly a full day the panel complained 
.bout the public schools: their mediocrity, their low standards, the 
Xoss of discipline, the 'flight" to the private schools, legislative 
intrusion, the dearth of science and mathematics teachers, the pre- 
valence of drug use, minimum competence testing (necessary but troubling), 
the low SAT scores of prospective teachers, and much, much more. 
Apparently overwhelmed by this catalogue of woes, the moderator con- 
cluded by asking the group to conunent on what it foresaw for the next 
ten years. Every face brightened, as the discussants reported their 
consensus: Things would be far better; demographic trends were 
favorable; there would be feve*'' students and we already had in 
pl.ce a splendid educational plant; social pathology showed signs 
of ebbing; the legislators had at last learned their lessons and 
were beginning to butt out; SAT scores would- soon begin to show . 
ri .e, school administrators were feeling more confident; and parents 

v ~~ a 41 1 in all we could look forward to a 
were making themselves heard. All in ail we co 

glorious decade. 
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' Ttat p.cull.r «biv.l.nc, hu b..n noted by . number of thought- 
fa! „b..rv.r. of *mericn eduction. Diane Bavltch (198 ) has pointed _ 
out the wing. between Utopian seel on th. on. hand, .nd . tendency 
to blame the .chool. for "feilure." which .re not g.nuin.ly their 
reaponalbillty. Ind..d. we c.n not. th.t v.ry ambivalence inM.ipp.an 
himaelf. On. think, of hi. .. . writer concerned almost exclusively 
with th. large politlcl i..u.s-for.ign policy, th. philosophy of 
democratic govenment. public opinion--yet to . truly surprising 
d.gr.. h. v- pr.occupi.d with eduction, which he s.w a. vita to 
. democratic n.tlon, .nd which he wrote .bout p.r.l.t«ntly through 
. long cereer. Huch'of the time his tone i. elegjec, as he look. 
b.ck „ost.lglc.lly to th. triumphs of public eduction in, the past, 
.„d a. b,l«nt. the increasing f.ilure of the school, to teach the 
western cultur.l tradition. And .t other times he gives .wsy to urgency, 
....ion, .. in hi. .tlrrlng Phi Bet. K.pp. oration (19 >, calling 
£ or th. nation to re.ume it. grct tcdition of excellence in eduction. 

During the l..t ,u.rt.r-c.ntury, Am.ric.0 sentient, on the success 
„, eduction h.v. f.ll.n and ri..n end f.U.n, « th.y .o often do, 
Chough on the whole th.y hav. b..n more elated than d.pr....d. In th. 
h..rt of that patiod. circa 1960 to 1975, we witneed wet cn only 
h. c.ll.d . frenry of ex.lt.d expectations on th. pro.p.ct. of schooling. 
„. present mood 1. despondent, and 1 su.p.ct more so thsn ever before 
in our hi.tory. certainly more ao than in th. «mory of met of «.. 
A ,r..t »ny fee! that we .r. not -fly coming do™ from . high, but 
that the high. 1. itmlf to b. bl-d for the depth, in which we now 
Uo d our.elv..-th.t the reform, of ,he l.t. I960'., undertaken 
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thoughtlessly, giddily, produced the shallowness of learning and^ennui 
of spirit we find so commonly in the schools. 

The degree of disaffection amounts almost to disgust. Here is 
. sampling of opinion compiled in just the. last week. The chancellor 
of a Southern* university comments to the New York Times that "the 
quality of secondary education is just awful"; an eminent political 
philosopher begins a powerful essay on higher , education by writing* 
that "students in our best universities do not believe in anything, 
and those un* ^sities'.re doing nothing about.it, nor can they," « 
(Bloom, 1982)" ~A noted investment banker, being interviewed on our 
country's loss of economic competitiveness, mentions almost off-handedly 
that an important part of the problem is our educational system. One 
of ' our met distinguished academicians, in a new preface to a classic m 
book on American education, says: "The once proud arid efficient public^ 
school system of the United States-especially its unique free high 
school for all-has turned into a wasteland where violence and vice 
share the time with ignorance and idleness." (Batzun, 19 ) 

Part of us wants to believe that this is rhetorical excess, . 
-reflecting the disappointment of those inflated hopes, mentioned earlier, 
yet the data we now have on American shool achievement tell us pre- 
cisely the same thing. We have/, masterful analysis of these findings 
by Barbara Lerner (1982), which will put to rest any surviving com- 
placency about our nation's educational system. Her article concen- 
trates on two types of comparisons, historical and international. 
A. to the former, she marshals evidence from a number of studier 
showing a substantial decline in the competence of American students 
during the last quarter-century, especially at the high school level. 

"5 -i 
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The deeline^AT .core. i. by now so well known .s to have become 
. journalistic cliche; but Lemer points out that this key finding 
1. corroborated by almost every other reliable study of the performance 
of American .tudents then and now. The international comparisons are 
equally dispiriting. Examining the massive (twelve volumes) research 
by Torsten Huse'n's team, Lerner Concludes that our country comes off/ 
quite poorly: "Out of nineteen tests, we were never ranked first or 
.econd; we came in last three times and, if comparisons are limited 
to other developed nations only, the U.S. ranked at the bottom seven 
times." ( I" .tempting to discount the poor U.S. performance, 

the argument is sometimes made that many more of our youngsters remain in 
.chool to the senior year; hence we are comparing bodies which differ 
considerably in academic' selectiveness. Lemer ermines this argument 
skeptically, putting particular stress upon the fact, that 'the two 
' countries which have retention rates very close to our own--Japan 
end Sweden-both score extremely high on these comparisons. 1 The 
j.panese-to no ™J>s surprise-outscore .11 others, and it may be 
worth noting that many observers credit its superb, and very demanding, 
, primary and secondary education for that nation's economic prowess. 
Nor is the impression of widespread crime and violence in 
the .chools without equally impressive empirical confirmation. The 
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quality of American achievement. 
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woBt recent Urge study we have was carried out by NIE (sotne of its 
details are reported in Toby, 1980), and it tells us that crime in. 
the schools is substantial. _ For example, about 7 percent of all 
Junior high school students report having been assaulted within the 
p.st month of the survey; a slightly higher number report having been 
' robbed during the preceding month. Well, over 10 percent of teachers 
report being victimized by thefts during that period.. This is a topic 
we will return tp a bit later in this essay; I mentfion these figures 
now to make the point*tnat the widespread disaffection about American 
schools is neither hyperbolic nor hysterical nor based on fancy, but 
is rather rooted in an accurate perception of what the schools-a 
great many of them — are like. 

How* shall we understand this apparent decline in both civility 
and competence? Is there some fault in the national temper? Paul 
Samuelson believes we may be seeing a diminution of the American work 
ethic, as a response to more general economic changes in the country. 
There is a substantial body of opinion which holds that the country 
••has had it," especially with respect to economic innovation and 
productivity, the corollary hypothesis being that the slackness often 
seen in fhe schools reflects a more general failure of will. We have 
caught the "English disease," so" it is said, and are now experiencing 
that loss of energy which laid low Great Britain's economy. The good 
times of the post World -War II years took some of the edge off. 
Economic enterprise, technical innovation, and intellectual drive 
must have behind them some stimulus to effort or to risk taking; 
for various reasons, these motives declined in force during the 
U.t quarter-century, a. an unwarranted self-satisfaction took over, 
the national consciousness. ^ 
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toother version of thi. theme stresses cyclical variations, 
shift, from era to era in the emphasis given certain values. In a 
.eminal essay, Daniel Bell (19 ■ ) refers to the "issue-attention - 
cycle," referring to the waxing and waning of values over time. 
Writing in 1972, he notes that a decade earlier "excellence" had been 
.t the ^center of national concern, and that it had receded, to be re- 
placed by "equality." A decade later, the wheel continues to turn, 
and we are seeing a renewed interest in excellence-witness the very 
existence of this Commission-and if not a dethronement of the rampant 
egalitarianism of a decade ago, at least some signs of a dialectic 
between the two values, ^is is another topic this essay will address.) 

Whether one believes that /long-rarige secular trends are at work, 
or whether we ought to be looking at shorter-range variations, most , 
of us are gradually coming to understand that the variables we want 
to be looking at are ideological or, if you will, philosophical. One 
dubious American habit is to see our problems as concrete or "practical" 
end hence search for technical solutions. That has in fact been a 
prominent feature of our thinking .boat the schools during the period 
in question. It h.s begun to dawn on u. that at least some solutions 
are to be found in the reelm of ide.s .nd ide.ls, that we will be slow 
to recover past levels of achievement .nd decorum without giving some 
thought to some of the transformations in the American sensibility, 
in what follows I will try to explore some ways in which "ideological- 
changes have influenced American eduction during the L.t twenty-five 
y e.r.-looking at transformations in four .re.s authority, educational 
theory, the idea of merit, and the movement to modernist values. 
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I. Authority 



If you .pend .ny time at .11 in the schools, you soon realize 
that a great many of those nominally in authority have a sense of 
having lost 'it. Some feel that loss so keenly that they feel unable ^ 
to go on, and' if they can do so leave the schools, or simply go through 
the motions until they can retire. About twenty years ago, in the 
course of doing acme research in- the secondary schools, :i met a junior 
high school principal who was widely admired, by his staff,, his students, 
.nd their parents. He ran his school^by a sort of omnipresence: Ke 
knew .11 of the children by name, and knew their families, and often 
their family histories: .He tended to make decisions—bout discipline, 
for exa«ple--quickly, informally, often intuitively, sometimes taking 
the. child aside to talk with him, sometimes^ (though less often) by 

Calking to the parents. 

A few years later I was surprised to learn that he had resigned 
.s principal, and had decided to return to te*hing. I learned that 
he had ieft the job because he felt he could not adjust to a new 
administration, which had determined to set things in order, and was 
particularly concerned about the free-wheeling .manner in ^which many 
principals ran their schools. They were being told not to settle 
.o much on the spot, and on their own authority, They were to keep- 
records, to set up fixed procedures, to report things more completely 
to the central administration, and the like. It did not take this man 
long to decide that the fun had gone out of the job, and so he returned 
to teaching, and shortly thereafter to retirement. 
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<^Yhis .tory does- not necessarily bring tears to the eyes «f the 
school people I tell It to'. They.ere likely to say that an unfettered 
principal -ay be a fine thing so long as he is the salt of the earthy 
but if he were a petty\yraht, I would then feel somewhat differently, . 
vould want soke controls, or at" least some monitoring and' accountability. 
There is, of course, something to be said for that-indeed it is the 
traditional argument for bureaucratic and Juridical controls, that these 
provide eveh-handedness and equity to those under the sway of authority. 
This is not the place to argue the issue, though it is worth pointing ' 
out that in a public school systas^a democratic society, there 
exist other means of recourse gi^en w>ongs to be redressed. In any 
case, the decision of the central school administration tighten 
things up* had little to' do with any wish to assure even-handedness. 
-It -had to do entirely with the need to protect the school system against 
litigation, tp comply with an increasing -number of Federal regulations, 
end to m>eet the demands of activist groups. It is fair to say that 
the central administration, " in Jesting authority from the principals, 
-was itself responding to the loss of its own authority, as it was 
"forced to meet the actual and projected demands of other groups and 
institutions, groups whidh for the most part had *nly a special^ 
temporary interest in schools a*d scho'oling, and rarely in the 
question of educational quality. 

That sense of lost authority is felt most strongly at the 
secondary school -level. A high school principal may tell you, as one 
told me, that he f&d. himself answerable- to the students, their parents, 
ni. teachers, hi. superintendent, the school board, the local presa, , 
end the Sl.s and regulations coming from the state legislature, the 
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Congre... and various courts. A» it happened, this man is unusually 
effective and r.ther enjoyed these challenges, -Which he took to be a 
test of his mettle, and a test he could pass easily. But a great many 
"-of hi. colleagues do not have 'his panache, and faced with a multitude 
of conflicting pressures, tend to "retreat to bureaucratic authority, 
avoiding decisions and commitments until the proper" rules'can be , 
' found, cited, and applied. That paralysis of authority-genuine 
authority--!, transmitted to teachers and^students and others, and 
- soon enough becomes the expected ethos to which everyone accommodates. 
. ' The effects are seen most clearly in the area of discipline, - 
The extraordinary growth of litigiousness-, and of litigation, meant 
that school administrations—nd ultimately teacher, and principals- 
bVcame gun-.fiy, fearing that a wrong move would IVnTthem in the 
" cdurts, or on the front pages of the local ..press. Much of the time, 
of course, that fear is exaggerated but there were enough instances 
of gratuitous litigation ^reinforce anyone's caution-or paranoia. 
In my own school district, a. judge took it upon himself to overturn 
a standard disciplinary penalty meted out in a case of serious vandalism 
, ,by a high .chool .tudent.rlLt a case of this sort is taken to court, 
* that a judge decides to acceptit, and that he rules in favor of the 
' defendant-all of that suggests k profound change in the atmosphere 
* of education and in the authority of the .chool.. * Gerald Grant (1982) 
*' ' " h,. provided us with some illuminating-.nd depressing-reports stemming 
from his extensive .utvey of American high .chools. Some of his ■ 
observations are worth quoting in full: 

the b..tlng occurwJ. If h. w.. .cro.8 th. .tr..t, it would 

I - 
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U out of the acho.l'a>rl.,icfton .nd hence of ~ ' . 

5 the principal. Often vhon .tud.nt. noed^lp, ».^> 

• degrading comments about he? in the hall.. 

.^.he didnlt report the ^~j£™F2&J£: 
It wouldn't have done any good; «■ ■•'■ " e * 
"I didh-t have any witnes.es," ahc replied. 

' Theae vignette, focu. upon' the helple.ane.a of teacher., but 
„ ahould alao 'note the thugglshness « the etudants depicted. As 
I have written elsewhere (AdVl.on. 1981),' tha i... of Authority In 
thTachoola'could not have Come •< • -rt **- £ «' tto " " 
r „„ the.. Many young.ter. re^lh In the upper grade, of high school 
who would'have left In an ..flier era; and '«« • !-».** 

.Ignlflcant number .re resentful and fractious. More important still, 
„. have ..en . ri.e in the number and proportion of anti-social. ' 
adole.cent.-th.re was ah ..tonl.hing increase in all indice. of 
aoclal pathology among the youngling the laat ,u.rt.r-c«ntury, 
ta a...ult.,- suicide.; homlcid... drug u... out-of-wedloch pr.gn.ncy. 
The economic demogr.ph.ra-not.bly Kichard ha.t.rlin (iW-argu. 
that in . crowded .youth cohort, that la. when the proportion of the 
young to the total population if high, we are liable to find a ri.e 

<„Hlr.ct' effect of the demoraliaatldn that many 
In »uch phenomena, .n Indirect eiieco o 

yo„ng.t.r. f.el when they recognise that their economic pi.ap.ct. are 
marginal, that the, are' losing out to acre talented competitor, in . 
tight -that. 2 There war. alao larger f.«iU«. Vhich meant a ^ 



WhTTtttactions of thU ^ri'r^ 
Thi. i« the time we .hould be .eeing * decline 
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d.cr«..'. in Od nuab.r of lnfll.ctu.Uy, .bi. young.t.r. (Zejonc, 19 ). 
Hence, in 'the po.t-w f r *t., the .chool. confronted . horde of. young- . 
,t.r., . Urge P«c.nt.g. of who* ««. .c.d«,ic.lly v.,k .nd/or .ntl- 
.ocUl. It w« .t th.t v.ry noient ttat they found thes«elv.s stripped 
of their accustomed powers. 

Ih. ««k.n.d .uthority of te.ch.ts .nd prindip.i* led - » . 
...kening of, .cdenlc de^nds. Te.ch.r. coping «ith\n,mly .tudent. 
could not give th.ms.lve. fully to induction; those doping unsuccess- 
f„lly lost the ..tee. of .11 stud.nts. A de„or.lir.tion often set in 
»hich di»ini.h.d the vill to set .nd .bid. by high expecftions. 
Gilbert Sewall (19 ) s.ys th.t his study of . Urge nunbet of high 
.cbools persusd.d bin t„.t in ... of then stud.nts fther thnn teeners 
decide ho» »uch work they vill do. Students 4e» to .gt.e; . l.rge 
„u»b.r of. high school youngsters, when polled, s.y they .re not given 
enough ho«w.rk. It evident fro. these .nd other r. P orts 

of this P.per) th.t during th. l.te 1960's . s.n.e of 
Lpotence overt.!. »ny of those nsnnging .nd t..ching in the schools, 
producing in turn th.t in.nition of purpose neces..ry for sust.ined 
academic effort. 



H.. ft h.ppened, It i. to. » *£>£Z> M^u... „ 
hypothesis is proving ou '- th '" "* " , ,i„„<„g dovn in the growth 
^for-youS" rr^r^.'iU.gitU. births continue 
to rise. 
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The crisis of authority in the university system did not involve 
discipline-except during moments of upheaval-so ou.h as it involved 
the erosion or collapse of academic Standards. One hardly needs to 
belav^r the matter, since the crisis in the universities was the most 
publicized set of events in education during the quarter-century we 
are considering. 3 The academic faculties lost much of their control 
over curriculum, grading, intellectual standards, and above all the 
tacit definition of what the university ought to be. Those losses 

have not been made up* 

.One might argue, as Robert Nisbet (19 ) and many others did, 
thai: the faculties lost their authority because they did not have a 
atrong definition of the 'university to begin with, that in particular 
the specifically pedagogical functions of higher education had been 
treated by many of them with derision or had at most been given lip 
.ervice. Hence there was an intellectual flaccidity, a confusion of 
inner purpose, which left the universities unable to defend themselves 
against the anti-intellectualism of the student movement. Be that as 
it may, the events of the late 1960's had as their primary effect- 
ed perhaps as o& of their latent purposes--* serious decline in 
intellectual quality. The social sciences' were the most grievously 
affected, in my view, especially' those disciplines, such as psychology 

- interviewed in 1970, shortly before his death, the great 
American historian Richard Hofst.der. said that we were living in 
^^ti r uu4 m\\ m n A it is easv to aee what he had in mma as 

published in 1974 to 1975. 
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.„d biology, wTich proved p.rticul.rly .tractive to th. youngsters 

the 1970' s. One found thet credit wes given in course, .her. neither 
work nor .ttend.nce v.. required; there were . number of embarrassing 
„«nt. »hen department, discovered that "A" grades had heen given to 
.tudents who tad dropped out of the courae at the beginning of the 
.tester. In some cases instructors gusranteed an "A" grade for an, 
student enrolling, either as a protest sg.inst the Vietnam War, or 
merely against the competitiveness of academic life. Some courses in 
psychology became therapy groups, or other exerci.es in self-expression. 
In other instance, the .object matter was entirely politicised; one ■ 
i, my .on., attending en Ivy league university', found that the intro- 
ductory psychology course (end th. only on. given th.t year) conai.ted 
exclu.lv.ly of d«nunci.tlon. of capitaliam. To be .ure, these esses 
«. r . in the minority and the faculty as a -hole, even in affected 
departments, did not participate nor even approve. There wes a great 
0..1 of muttering .nd h.nd-wringing, but little action t.ken. There 
proved to be little spirit in most depsttment. to impose re.tr.ints 
on the faculty, for fear of diminishing academic freedom. It wss sll 
.sen as a hind of fever which couid be left untreetad, .inc. it would 
nltim.t.1, run it. cour.e. The uninfected faculty thereupon retreated 
even further into re.e.rch, or *eci.lis«d graduate education, and with- 
drew even more d.ci.ively from the pedagogical mle.ions of the university, 

We how find th.t a bleesed emh.si» hss begun to settle over us, 
„d with it . tendency to minimise the impact of that period, on the 
g rounds that the con..,u.nc«s were limited. In feet the, were extensive, 
enduring, .nd have yet to be repaired. ■ Con.ciou.ly or other*.., msny 
t escher. simply gsv. up requiring sust.lned effort from their .tudents. 
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In «an"y instances this was done cynically, in others out of despair. 
Some teachers came to believe that the entire academic enterprise had 
been so compromised by the failure to resist student demands, that the 
game was no longer worth the candle. In other instances, a mood of 
manic zeal persuaded some teachers that they were living in a Golden 
Age so far as student achievement was concerned. There has never been 
a more self-celebratory, moment in the history of American higher educa- 
tion. College authorities told anyone who would listen that they 
were privileged to be teaching < *«t talented group of students 
the planet has ever seen; many bcudents solemnly agreed. 

That self-congratulation produced-or perhaps merely rationalized^ 
the notorious grade inflation which dominated higher education, and 
which persists. Each* year CPA's rose, ultimately to dizzying heights. 
In some universities the average CPA was at a level which had once 
been reserved for the highest academic honors, which forced a change 
in longstanding criteria for the awarding of such honors. One saw 
the same phenomenon, less concretely but far more vividly, in reading 
the letters of recommendation written by 0 university teachers about 
students applying to graduate and professional schools. Where a few 
years before these letters had on the whole been positive but measured, 
they were now uniformly euphoric'. During this period I served a term 
chairman of admissions to our graduate program in clinical psycho- 
logy and, 'wishing to test the hypothesis that .these letters were no 
longer credible, decided to read every one of the more than one 
thousand recommendation, submitted that year, to see whether I could 
find anything other than words of extreme praise. As it happens I did 
find one, from a -o.t unusual source-the abbot of a seminary who said 

16 
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in no uncertain terns that the applicant, one of his seminarians, was 
mistaken intis view of himself, and of his readiness for graduate 
.chool. Every other letter was enthusiastic, and a great many were 
ectatic, claiming that the applicant was the most brilliant in the 
l..t five or 'ten or fifteen years of the writer's experience. There 
were of course a great many gifted candidates in our pool of applicants, 
but about one-third to one-half were mediocre at best, and these students 
received equally glowing comendation, One might read three such 
intoxicated letters regarding an applicant who could not compose a 
coherent complex sentence, and whose transcript showed that there had 
been no college-level instruction in mathematics or science or language 

or philosophy or history. 

And'that was. of c'outse, the inevitable end inherent counterpart 
to the inflation of grades- devalued curriculum and debased .tandatds 
„£ achievement.' There was*, general retreat fro. required courses, 
or sequence, of courses, and from the ideal of a general liberal edu- 
cation. «hat wa, most troubling was that the liberalisation of the 
curriculum seemed to have nothing behind it, aside from the pious 
notion thst coercion deaden, enthusi.sm which in turn inhibit, learning. 
Those in favor of a cor. curriculum .eemed too disheartened or confused 
to argue their case persuasive!^ Perhaps the moat depre.sing experience 
I can remember from that period was listening to a general faculty 
dl.cu.alon on whether w. ought to l».tit.t. . new b.chelof. degree, 
the only purpose of which .eemed to be to en.ble .ome student, to 

e. c.p« requirements they found noxiou., e.p.cially language.. 
Ll.t.nlng to that llatle.. di.cu.slon msd. it clear th.t many of the 

f . cuW could no longer "remember the an.wer.,» th.t the vi.ion of . 
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1W eduction had been ecllp.ed. and chat th. only atgument. being 
brought forth were crc.ly utilitarian-that language. «« useful 
.edition., -nd the like. Yet one .1.0 knew that mo.c of tho.e 
.itting there .o mutely could achieve . Churchilllan eloquence In 
defense of other end nerrover proposition., for ex»ple that their 
department ab.clutaly had to have*, lasted of one course In non- 

parametric statistics. 

As « M know, theclleges not only offered junk courses 
of their own, but by .lowering sdmi.sion. standards, enc^ursged the 
hl gh school, to use Junk courses for sdmls.lon to the university. 
Or ... It the other way around? Do the high school., through th.lt 
,.U„re to educate their atudent. adequately, make them unfit for 
college work, There 1. no «.y we will ever .ewer those questions, 
except to agree that each pulled the other down, and dcpite .ome 
g r»«bling here and there, neither objected too vehemently to the pulling 
down. In .11 likelihood, both .econd.ry .nd higher eduction wars 
being responsive to-th. ...e ob.cure but compelling force, in African 
life, which involved . peculi.r mixture of inflated .alf-e.teem on the 
one h.nd, .long with .n exhaustion of rill on the other. 
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II. Remedies 



The American zeal for education provides the energy for programs - 
of innovation and reform. It is hereto think of another country 
where we find so many proposals for the improvement of schooling. 

* 

The zest for reform was evident throughout the post-war period and, 
as always, reflected larger social and ideological preoccupations^ 
The Conant Report was one of , the most influential documents in this 
century's history of education, in helping to establish as normative 
the 'idea of a consolidated high school able to offer all students the 
abundance of opportunities- so often not available in smaller and more 
'provincial schools. A second landmark event was the Sputnik "crisis," 
which led. to substantial- improvements in the scientific curricula, 
and an infusion of Federal money into mathematics, science, arid tech- 
nological education. These were Establishment ventures, in that their 
intention was to strengthen the existing system,' rather than to overturn 
it. In no aense were the aims Utopian; they were within reach, given 
sufficient energy effort, and in both cases the goals were readily 
achieved, and became an enduring part of the American pattern of 
education. 

Tha movement, for reform which -ceded ttaee-let u. piece 
Che. in time fro. ebouc I960 to 'about 1975—re not so brieUy cher- 
acterl«d,%inc« chey «ve in many different direction.. But they can 
b« pUcadlnto two g.n.r.l c.t.gorie., which « will cell "technological" 
and "llberationi.t." The technological direction encomp..... • wide 
variety of propo-l.) «~ • fr-r«ching, wherein 

.. find .o- effort to manipulate the material, or .pacific ptocea.e. 
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of learning. The simplest examples involve exploiting for the class- 
room technical devices originally developed for other purposes. The 
use of cassette tap* for language and other instruction is one obvious 
example, as is the use of closed-circuit television in the classroom. 
In most instances these techniques are meant to hasten learning or 
extend it, but do not aim at anyradical transformation of the teaching 
process. Although their introduction is often announced by inventors 
end early enthusiasts as "revolutionary," they generally survive as 
ancillary methods woven into the quotidian activities of the classroom. 

There are other modes of technology which are-potentially- 
more ambitious and even radical in intention. The microcomputer .is 
one such device-again, potentially-in that it may have the capacity 
to transform the very processes of learning, though whether it will do 
so remains to be seen. Another approach which is "technological" is 
programmed learning, through the systematic use -of reinf orcers (a la 
Skinner)', and its close c sin "contract teaching." Though neither of 
these necessarily involve, mechanical or electronic devices, their- aim 
'is to rearrange and rationalize the learning process itself, basing 
themselves upon a technology of response acquisition. The Skinnerian 
snd other behavioral approaches to education were at their inception 
Utopian, in that they promised not merely the transformation of the 
classroom, but a formula for the re-making of human behavior in society 
Itself. These approaches have, however, proved themselves adaptable, 
in that ^they can be borrowed from piecemeal. It i. * impression that 
the Skinnerian emphasis these day. i. -en in a more deliberate effort 

«. , - +m a nh*r* to reward students, both in general 

on the part of classroom teachers to rew« 

and as they acquire specific skilla. 
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It is the .econd direction of reform-the liberationist-which 
tod a more profound initial impact on education. These movements define 
themselves as radical. They see ts a major aim of education to undo 
the* constraints imposed by excessive socialization. They believe that 
conventional child-rearing chains the "true *elf," and with it creativity 
end the capacity to learn easily -and joyously. Conventional education 
then reinforces that enchainment; it merely completes what traditional 
child-rearing has left undone. Liberation^ writing posited--at times 
merely implied-a "true self" which is essentially virtuous; and it is 
that optimism about human nature, that tacit denial of original sin, 
which Was part of its attraction in an era marked by political uranism. 
The movement was often thought to stem from Dewey, in that it aimed to 
be "progressive"; my own* view is that much of the time it donned Deweyan 
colors much as a wolf may dress himself in sheep's clothing. The 
innnediate sires of most post-war progressive writing were A.S. Mill, 
Wilhelm Reich, and Paul Goodman. The ultimate progenitor is Rousseau 
(or some sides of him), and before him the Gnostics and Cathars. 

Liberation^ writing was a bold attempt to redefine the purpose 
end practice of education, in part by redefinitions of human psychology. 
The student was to. be seen not as recalcitrant, but as avid (under 
the correct circumstances), and/the teacher was to be seen not as a 
drm Wer, so much as a partner or inspirational leader. Subject 
Mtter^to take second place to the perfection of the .elf-the 
cultivation^sensitivity, creativity, and the like. The writing 
i. by turn, polemicXhort.tory, and evangelical; it stand, in -harp 
contrast to the modesty^ cautiousness of formulation that we find 
in other pre.um.bly "experimental" writers on education, such as 
William Jame., John" Dewey, and JeanPi*g et . 
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c'iven these .weeping elms, aims which went far beyond "method" 
a. we ordinarily under.tand that, there tended to be little concern 
with the actualities of the classroom and of instruction-John Holt 
(19 ) is an exception. Revolutionary movements tend to be both 
tot.li.tic and sectarian, that is, on the one hand they aim to produce 
conversion in the auditor, and enlist hi. totally in the cause, and on 
the other, a sense of exclusivity develops 'within the. movement itself. 
For these reasons, the new progressivism did not take over American 
schooling, far from it. It proved to be self-limiting. In those 
few communities where it enjoyed a large constituency, there «lght 
be some effort to ,atisfy it by offering special programs, or in -some 
cases by setting .side one or two special schools. But it rarely went 
v • 4& that, since the more radical the program proposed; the more 
certain there was to be community resistance. My home town of Ann 
Arbor is quite instructive in this regard. It hired an ultra-progressive 
.chool superintendent, who was able to establish an open-classroom 
.chool at the elementary level, and two small liberationist high 
schools (one soft-shelled, the other hard-shelled) ,.nd do little 
else. The very fact of a liberationist regime meaning business served 
to mobilize the conservative elements of an extremely liberal university 
community, to the degree that they were able* to elect a school board, 
.nd in time depose the superintendent and appoint a centrist administrator. 

yet l would not for a moment want to' imply that the liberationist 
cement, were without effect; to the contrary, they were to be deeply 
influential. , They were able to give credence and re.pect.bility to 
the idea that the cultivation of "the total personality" was as 
i»port.nt a goal a. the acquisition of subject matter and of cognitive 
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•kill.' Hence it became easier to establish coursework on such topic's 
a. living" and "personal adjustment" in lieu of conventional 

offerings in history and the social sciences.. By far the major impact 
,of liberationism was the adversary stance it took to the existing system 
of public education, and to those who taught and managed in that system. 
The messages of the movement were these: the schools are extremely 
dull Pisces for the young; 'the teachers were rigid and unimaginative, 
and could not engage the enthusiasm of their students; the secondary 
school, have a. their e.sentisl but unspoken ..sumption keeping young- 
ster, out of the labor-market; hence they function as prisons, in that 
they contain an energetic population resentful of their confinement. 

Yet. even this fairly blunt paraphrase doe.s not quite capture the 
contempt expressed towards schools and school teachers. One^has to - 
re-read these writings to recall the tonalities (here again I think 
n0 st of us suffer from some amnesia). The depiction of the ordinary, 
.chool and the ordinary teacher is supercilious snd st times scurrilous: 
these sre held to be me.n-spirited people servicing mean institutions. 
Often the writer offers himself .s exempl.ry, though of course with the 
usual moues- of humility or .elf-irony. The contrast is -de with some 
hack or dragon or tyrant. The author's students learn more, are more 
creative, are suffused with the'joy of learning, and love their teacher 
.imost beyond words. These writers were generally young snd viewed . 
themselves .. maverick." But we s.w precisely . the same attitudes in 
E.t.bli.h»ent figure., .uch .s Charles Silberman who, in an extremely 
influential book, Cri f is^n_t M J^^ U» " >. ^ * 
which Lerner, quite correctly, ch.r.cterizes ss extremist in rhetoric 

and aeaaianic in claim* , 
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. tf.v.rth.l... th. ell»« of th. ti«. ... .uch th.t th... di.g- 
nnec of A«rlcn eduction .proved, to b, p.r.u.slv. to .lie opinion, _ 
.oon found 'th.lr w.y Into the «... conv.ntlon.1 «i.do. « 

.nd. ultimately ».« nn.hrl.od> in th. cchlog of th. .ductlon ..hnnla. 
There «.. little count.rv.Ulng .rgunont. If you look through th. 
holding, of . good publio libra*, or . good u..d bookstore, you will 
find, .bund.ntly. th. book's b, Silb.r»an. Holt, Kohn..Korol, Frl.d.nberg, 
Goodo-n, H.mdon, Lennard. Ton- .111 find hardly .nythlng froj. thnt 
„. by writer. r.pr...ntlng . oontr.ry po.ltlon. If you suryey th. 
j ourMl . nf 'opinion of that ti», you find llttl. .ttention fciv.n to 
probie*. of prinary .nd ..oond.ry .duc.tlon, and »h.t little, th.re Is 
. w .th.tlc to th. reforn outlook. Moot .uch Journal. ll*«d th.lr 
.tt«ntlon"to th. unlv.r.ltl.s, or to. th. political problems. In th. 
pr in.ry .nd ..oond.ry .chool.. ..p.ol.lly lnt.gr.tlon and tab* 

TM. dl.d.lnful depletion of th. Am.ricn .chool t..ch.r did 
grlevou. da-,, to tte Ml*~«- o, . group «ny of when I*-* 
uncertain .bout thenclve. and th.lr v.lu_. group which ... not ..« 
.. «prof...lon.l," nor" as •■Int.ll.otu.l." nor a. .uoc...ful In worldiy 
t .«.« Ihat lnaanf ..lf-r.g.rd -ad. It a.p.ci.Hy difficult for th. 
t0 deM „d-. dLoiplinU .ffort fro. th.ir .tud.nt.. . K.ving b..n portr.y.d 
.. .Ithar dron.. or J.U.M « th.. yearn to b. « the 

v .ry oppo.lt., .. ch.rl.tn.tlc t«ch.r. or .. Uid-b.ck 



hlgh.r .ductlon during the ,U *5^ h "£g eaceptioo ls P.,h11o Interest, 
. handful .bout th. .chool.. The Mini "S ^ „ t icl«. by th. «o.t 
which h.. publi.h.d e .t..dy KM" " ! x " il 
di.tlngul.h.d AMticn writer, on .ductlon. 
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neither role r«,ulrin 8 or lu.piring«.elf-dleciplin. on the P«t of the 
students. Young t«.ch«r. In p.rticul.r were tested, to enhr.ce .nd 
, wU£y the new vine., end to ..rve .. role -del. for sdvencd 
thinking. Her. 1. Fred Bloo„ (1978). . brilllent young p.ychLtrist , 
living in rural Maine: 

A teecher, . wen with twenty £«. '«^^"o»n ■ • 

. • -I went on It Let T^^^f^'iTU get along. 
- ^^'Juy.Tor^rg^nTit^hool nnlees you * 
c in for that kind of thing. $ 

I„. Uberetlonlst .chool he. lost influence, et jeest for the 
—.«. *e suspect, it. .«ce... would not be repe.ted tod.,-not 
. omy becus. of ohvlou. chenge. In the politicsl cll»te. hut .lso 
b .c.u.e we would do. l»i.t that so»e evidence he provided. If such 
cl.1.. were -de tod.y. we would surely U thst sot Who 

..Id .o7 Do you-hsv. findings*. P4 »°» <*- " - Duri " 8 ** 

U.t deed, no .«i.u. discussion of educ.tlon.1 policy hss proceeded 
very f.r without _ g.nuflectlon to the f.ct.-.v.n wh.n we recognise 
th .t «.t of th. ti« th. fscts sr. u..d to ju.ilf, pcitlons slr.sdy 
t .h.n. „«v.rth.l..s. the sppe.1' to findings, though It hss Its 1*1" 
.nd corruptions, nevertheless -see it difficult to heep discourse at 
an entirely sentimental -level. 

4-4~m-\ m-erature has shown is in a sense 
What the new empirical literature »■ 

.tsrtllo,. in thst it hss confined s»ny h.n.1. coioo .en... .nd 

tr .dition.l h.li.f. .bout th. .ource. of .if.ctiv. t..chiog~th.t 

le.rning tend, to flouri.h in .chool. gov.rn.d by', strong snd unlfi.d 
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teacher .ymbolized larger end more splendid liberations which were to 
take place throughout the world. The other dominant movement" of 
reform was, a> we~have argued, overly^reoccupiedjtfith 
felt that .chooling could be improved by the use of modern devices, or _ 
of new information on the rationalization of learning. 

-Both, these approaches elided what we now see as central to sus- J 
tained academic achievem^itVthe internal morale marked by effort, 
drive, and persistence supported by purposeful leadership in the^ 
.chools. The libertarian theorists either ignored those elements' 
altogether, " or assumed that it would be evoked by the Winding of a 
thwarted inner goodness. The technological theorists also ignored it/ 
at least much of the time, or assumed it would be evoked by the right 
machine, or an up^to-date syllabus,; or by scientifically devised methods 
"of learning. „ Neither of these positions, is altogether false, yet we 
can .ee how illusory they were. Although both positions/are now, in 
..ome decline, they are by no means eclipsed. They draw upon two of the 
deepest and most enduting themes in American thinking-the idea of 
perfectibility, m& the love of technique-and one can expect that 
.ooner or later, in one form or- another, and for better or worse, 
these ideas will once again be felt in the American theory of education, 
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• .ill. Merit and Equality 

During the second half of . the quarter-century, our conception 
of equality began » be transformed" in ways which were to be extremely 
important for .education. That idea has had, needless to say, a long 
provenance in . American political history, indeed so long and complex 
ud tortuous as to discourage any effort here to tr^ace it,, even 
.u«arily. The interested. reader may want to consult Lakoff's Ejualitl 

political Philos ophy (19 ) for an extensive discussion of the history 
of the idea, or Eat. x«nd and Benneufs (?ountin R by Race (19 ) for a . 
cogent andysis of equality in relation to racial preference. ^ 
, .. Equ ality" has been so obsessive a .theme during the post-war era , 

that we axe,liable,to think of it as a permanent feature of our political 
Lndacape. Yet it has been a centrd issue-politically and intellec- ' 
"tualiy-onlyf.t certain moments of our history. It gained vigor and 
attention in\he 1950'., with the explosive growth of*the civil rights 
demerit. During that period, equality came" to mean facial equality- 
to end systematic discrimination against blacks, particularly the 
denial of electoral right, and the sanctioned pattern of segregation 
in schools and public facilities. These struggles won, indeed with • 
.urpriaing ease, the quest for equality moved ahead, towards the 
.enlevement of equal opportunity^ in such areas as schooling, housing, 
end work, and to the extension of equality to other putatively 
disadvantaged groups, primarily women. 

. These extensions of. equality enjoyed widespread and enthusiastic 
..sent, certainly among the educated and among political liberals. 
But .in the late I960', we began to see not so 'much an extension as . 
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. tr.naform.tlon of th. «tlicr Id., of «<iu.lity. Though that trans- 
formation dr» upon mm of th. mo.t .ncl.nt Utopian 1Mb (•« Cohn, 

, th. mif I» ]• «< M.nu.1 .nd M.nu.1, gtffitg Thon R ht 

U ..t. m World 119 ]>. it r.pr...nt.d . st.rtling n.w d.psrtur. 
•in th. ta.ric.n political context »d, .. « -ill a 
M «.r .nd continuing .ttuggl. .mong int.ll.ctu.ls. Ih. notion of 
.,uailty of opportunity jivolvad «h.t th. l.t. Charl.s Fr.nkel (19 ) 
t.rm.d "corr.ctiv. .galit.ri.ni.m"--th. id.. th.t . priory .i« of 
.oci.1 policy 1. to r.»ov. or modify thos. clrcum.t.nc.s th.t dis- 
.d,.nt.g. .om. cl.s... of citir.ns. . On. might, for «-*U. provid. 
I in.nci.1 ~h.«ie. - th.t poor hut .hi. youngst.r. could .tt.nd coll.g. 
on. might «v.n .crlv. to..limin.t. pov.rty altog.th.t, hy incom. guar- 
.„t... for th.-poot..t «.»h.r. of th. nation, .o .. to roduc. thoa. 
.cono-lc- l.«,uitl.. Which hohhl. th. l.t.nt t.l.nta of thoa. horn to 
'lmpo,.ri.h.d fill... Th.t mod. gav. v., to vhat Fr.nh.1 t.rm.d 
«r.d.»ptiv. .g.lit.tlanis».» Kh.r.a. in th. ..rll.r und.r.tanding, 
one sought to grv. -ch play.r a mor. or 1... .,u.l ch.nc. to .need, 

.* in th. o.w.r eooepcion, th. f.ct of i&,u.lity it..lf n .. un- 

Jo , t , in th.t it d.riv.d from cxt.rn.l circumacnca th.t f.vor.d on. 
pl.y.r o,.r «noth.r, or from th. pr...nc. of int.rn.1 ,uallti.s~ 
i„t.lli,.nc. .nd dtiv.~vhich th. pl.y.r had not "..mad." or hocus, 
it ... it..lf c.pricioua, th. r.ault of .good luck .nd littl. mor.. 
Th.t h.ing th. c... on. could not ..y th.t . giv.n p.raon ».. morally 
' »r. d...rving of good fortnn. than ..other; and that h.ing th. c... 
in. .im of .oci.l Policy i. to minimis. diff.r„c. in fortun. or 
"pri,il.g. .te-ing-fro. diff.r.nc. in .chi.v.ment. Th. .horth.nd 
,„rmul. i. now fmillar: from .,u.lity of opportunity to .oualit, of 

result. 
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ihe new position on equality was .t.ted elegantly in one of the 
few philosophical books in our era to become famous: John Rawls' 
A Thsorv of Justice (19 ), which was—s all comme^ators have agreed- 
* book of remarkable originality. As Frankel said, the author's purpose- 
"which is nothing less than to overturn two centuries of empirical, 
utilitarian, and positivi.tic philosophies"-is "breath-taking." . Yet 
the popularity of the book among the educated, the quickness with which 
it seized the attention of intellectuals, had less to do with its origin- 
ality than with the way it centered upon the ideal of equality. In a 
long, brilliant, and withering critique of the book, Robert Nisbet 
(19 ) argued that the "passion for equality, first vivid at the 'time 
of the Puritan revolution, has been the essential mark of every major 
revolution in the West" and has in particular been the "mainspring of 
radicalism." Hence in an era such as the late I960'., in which a 
great many intellectuals deemed themselves revolutionary, one would . 
expect to find the wish to celebrate a book of great^ intellectual 
power itself celebrating a revolutionary idea of equality. 

Rawls' new doctrine did not long escape scrutiny. By drawing . 
such considerable attention, it evoked almost immediately some brilliant 
displays of contra-egalitarian writing, the most famous being Robert 
Nozick's prize-winning AmfrchT, *t»f, and Utopia (19 ) which, 'roughly 
speaking, did for libertarian! sm what Rawls had done fbr egalitarianism. 
However, the main thrust of the response to Rawls came not from the 
libertarian movement but from the intellectuals commonly categorized § 
neocon.erv.tive, those .ssociated with Conrcentaty and Publi^Interest 
Daniel Bell (19 ), Irving Kristol (19 ), Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
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(19 ),* Charles Frankel (19 >, Robert Nisbet (19 >, to mention only 
. few. The major intellectual debate of the early 1970'. pitted these ^ 
writer, against the egalitarian.. The ia.ue. debated were pivotal in 
the fi..ion between intellectual, in -the po.t-war era, entirely com- 
parable in gravity and .cope to the debate about the Cold War in the 
late 1940'.. A. we might expect, the debate about equality involved, 
as a leading issue, a fierce argument about education. 

In' the traditional understanding of equality, it was posited 
that economic and other disadvantages acted to constrain the appearance 
ind' expression of talent. Jefferson's "natural aristocrats," ordinarily 
lost to the world by the accidents of privation, were to be uncovered 
by universal education. Schooling for all was to serve two aims-- 
raising the level of literacy and, competence in, the general population; 
and bringing into cultivation those talents that would otherwise have 
lain fallow. The infusion of Federal money into higher education after 
the Seiond World War has served both goals: college training was made- 
available to large number, of young men, and an elite education was 
offerel to tho.e who qualified by virtue of intellectual merit. 

Soon after the, war ended, the prestigious private colleges and . 
universale* began to give up the exclusion of students by religion, 
ethnicity, a^d .oci.l background'! Much the seme happened af the 
• gradual and iprof essional level and in the recruitment of college 
faculty! the* change took place quickly snd for the most part -silently- 
without litigation, protest, or government intervention, a. though an 
agreemeL had been arrived at tacitly,* ba.ed on a sen.e of social 
justice! and .1 reckoning of the nation', need.. The example of , 
Nazi Germany wa. a .uf f icient warning of the long-range effects of 
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social'bigotry. And beyond that, the country became aware-as did . 
other nations—that its technical progress would depend upon the 
cultivation of intelligence, and that the great universities could no 
longer be enclaves restricted by class and caste. 

The effect of that tacit decision was to open the great universities 
to groups previously excluded or restricted-the Jews most visibly, but 
also that majority of the American population which had not been so 
,cuh excluded as discouraged." Access was determined by accomplishment 
rather than by membership in favored social groups; and sccomplishment 
(or Us potential) was' determined by objective and universalistic 



means 



That was the onset, of an era of merit. One can find it taking 
pl.ce in almost .11 industrialized countries. That evolution-f rom 
ascription 'to .enlevement/ and from particularism to universal- 
is a fundamental tenet in this sociological theory of modernity. 
CSee Parsons, 19 and Bell, 19 inter alia). One might even want 
to argue that in some ways the American system has been more or less 
meritocratic than most, and that there are far more openings available 
'in higher education than in any other country," and that the culling 
takes place late and is less rigorous. We have had no equivalent of 
the British 11-plu. examination.-; nor have we had anything to approach 
in rigor the Japanese and French examinations for entrance to the 
university. But the opening of our universities proved to be a major 
reason for the extraordinary vitality which marked American intellectual, 
scientific, and artistic life during the post-war period. This country 
achieved leadership in many of the art. and humanities, and in almost 
.11 of the natural and social sciences, and did 'so much of the time by 
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. seemingly effortle.. succession of European emigres by native talent. 
And if one look, clo.ely at our indigenous "second generation" of extra- ^ 
ordinary .chieve»ent~Nobel laureates, for exam P le-we find that it is 
„de up in significant degree of the previously excluded and discouraged, 
the ethnics and provincials. 

Nevertheless, the hegemony of merit proved to be surprisingly 
brief. Not that it was abandoned-it is hard to imagine that happening 
entirely in any technological society, nor for any length of time. 
Yet it did lose it. primacy,- that unspoken assent previously given by 
.11 .ignificant .trata of the society. The term "meritocracy" soon _ 
c«e into use among the adversary elites, that term used pejoratively, 
or dismissively, certainly without much loving kindness. The merito- 
cracy, it was implied, was composed not of the meritorious but of those 
vho had the knack of taking tests, or making the right »oves in 
school, or ingratiating themselves' with selection committees. Further- 
more, the tests themselves were suspect, in that there was said to be 
no clear relationship between doing well on them and doing well later 
in life. Nor was there much relationship between doing well in school 
.nd later success. Perhaps success was a matter of luck, no more than 
. roll of the dice. That idea that social mobility was fortuitous, 
was the theme of one of the mos* influential books of the period, 
Christopher Jencks' Inequality (19 ). based upon his analysis of the 

first Coleman study. ^ 

Th..« critique, -ight not h„. h.d .o P ov.rful .o influence 
M It not been for rece. »hich proved once egein to .... the to.rlc.n 
c... different fro. thoe. of c«P.r.bi. countri... Whet vould otherwise 
h .v. reined en «_t .bout eoci.l cl.se .nd socl.l nobility bee... 
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„ „gi«t .bout r.ce, end in .0 doing Inherited bur country's complex 
tl.t.rlc.1 l.g.cy of r.cl.1 dlvi.ion and bltwrn.... The conflation 
of race' and cl... Produced, uon. .any other thin,,. • »«« 

on intelligence te.tlng, l.rgely beceuee of the fel v-ptlon that 

«,.t paychctrielan. held blacks to be genetically inferior in 
intelligence. Hostility to IQ t..ting-.«uch of It ignorant, or 
uninfor-d. or baaed on the inflation of half-truth.— then generalized 
to other f.« of .Ptitud. .nd schi.v.«nt te.tlng. Th.t hostility aoon 
axtended to the very ide. of intelligence .a a .curable attribute. A 
aortic envlron~nt.il.. ca» tp doiW .oat discourse on these 
„tt.r. a~ng .oci.l .ci.nti.ts, .nd »ong -uch of the educated public. 
Difference. a~,ng individual., .specify m c.p.city, -ere held to 
be due to-.oci.lla.tion.lon., unless proved othervi.e~.nd the Condi- 
tion, for proving others. ..re es.entielly impossible to ».et. With 
the P....g« of ti«. the rhetorical ante -a. raised, 1» that the 
argu-nt. for e,u.lity beca- ever .ore .hrill. The el.g.nt .oral 
r...onl„g of a »»U and the intricate analy... of . J-*. gave .a, . 
to the vulg.rity of Willi.. Ryan's SgaUO. (19 >, which hold, that . 
...anted variation, in intelligence are a aca. devieed b, the "very 
rich" to swindle the rest of us. .;. 

It ... a cli-te in .hich,th. idea of «rlt could not survive, 
at leaat not the belief th.t n.tive gift., cultlvted by learning and 
effort, would produce achievement and reuard. the fruits of which would 
ult i~t.ly edd to the co~on good. Inat.ed the follovlng propoaition. 

co-onpl.ce: .Achl.ve.ent ha. little to do with talent, nor with 
.ffort. nor with acbooling. nlff.r^ce. in ability are a fiction, or 
„. not «..ur.bl.,-or .re . bind of confidence trie*. The ruling cl.ss 
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M ke. iure that the .ytem i. rigged to protect it. own kind. The 
gifted c.n flee ere of themselves, or are the products of .pecial 
privilege, or .re in any c.e not worthy of admiration or .peci.1 
attention. There i. no re..on to .tress cognitive .kills over .11 
oth er., since' to do so is . bourgeois prejudice,, since it takes as much 
intelligence to survive on the street as to solve quadratic equations. 

• These propositions were not often stated quite so crudely, but 
stated they were, and they helped establish a moral and intellectual 
.„bience in which striving, self-discipline, and the intellectual 
life itself c.«e to be devalued. That in turn produced a loss of 
morale which was to diminish the moral energy of the public schools. 
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IV. Valuer 



■ 

Beginning in the middle i960'., a great many parents became 
.were that .omething was going awry in the .chools. Those with children 
in the middle. or high schools could recognize symptoms of demoralization 
end loss of purpose: . that drugs were sold openly and that school 
authorities were not doing much about it; that courses in math, 
science/; and language, were disappearing; that students were rarely . 
asked to write, and were given- little work to bring home. Parents 
.1.0 began to feel that they co\*ld not get their concerns acted upon. 
On issue, of discipline, the school principal might say that his hands 
were tied because of new developments in the law, or because the 
.chools were wary of litigation. " .On the issue of a softened curri- 
culum, they might point to changes in college entrance requirements, 
or utter pieties about bringing education up to date and keeping it 
in tune with the times, leading the parents to feel that they were 
back numbers. Or the principal might agree, wholeheartedly, then go 
on to say that thing, were not what' they once were, that^.tudents were 
less manageable, "less motivated, and that many families had become 
indifferent to the academic progress of their children. 

That parents, and the general public, were becoming disenchanted 
with the quality of public education is evident from trend statistics 
collected by the,Roper Organization during the last quarter-century. 
These show a striking loss of confidence in the local schools during 
the period we .re considering: In 1959. 64 percent of Americans felt 

: 

^ . t . ti .tlc. thtt follow «« t.k«n fro. the I7v.lu.ble .urcnarL, 
published by >i.bllc Opinion Mgailn.. ( 
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that Public .duction was doing «n excellent or good job. That figure 
declined to 48 percent by 1978. Most of the droD took piece between 
1967 end 1971, where the proportion giving a favorable rating declined 
by eleven point., from 61 to 50 percent. We can infer what may have 
been involved' in that loss of confidence from the Gallup figures on 
di.cipline in the .chools. Those believing that the schools are too 
1.x. jumps from 39 percent in 1969. to an extraordinary; 84 percent in 
1978—bout as close to unanimity as anyone ever achieves in opinion 
polling. That conclusion receives distinct support from the potential 
target, of disciplinary toughne.s-the high school students themselves, 
. majority of whom report as "big problems:' the following: classroom 
disturbances (64Z), marijuana use (60Z) , theft ,(56%), .nd vandalism 

(52Z). < J 

The remedies proposed for the schools also show some startling 
changes. There is a sharp increase in .entiment for . greater amount 
of homework for high .chool .tudents, from 39 percent in 1965 to 63 
percent in 1978. Many .tudents themselves .gree: 48 percent think 
the work i. not h.rd enough, contra.ted with 23 percent who believe 
it is too herd. Finally, t\e il a striking jump in the number favoring 
'competence te.ting: from 50 percent of the general public in 1965 to 
82 percent in 1978. Once again A « "dents .gree: In 1977, 65 percent 
.favored a .t.ndard examination to e.rnXthe diplom,, .s .gainst 35 percent 

who vera opposed. \ % 

The.e finding, offer .ome compelling testimony: that the public 
• di..ff.ction about the .chool. h.. been felt foWl over . dec.de; . 
and that there i. nothing whim.ic.1 .bout it, th.t\t ha. been 
re.pon.ive to the .ctual vici..itude. of Americ.n .chooling, .pecifically 
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the .wing of both academic end disciplinary demands. But what is 
«o. t striking is the extraordinary cleavage it reveais between public 
and elite opinion on the schools. It is during the late 1960's where 
we begin to see a sharp decline^ in public confidence; and that is 
precisely wheh the liberationist writing of a few years earlier had 
come to dominate elite attitudes -and then the media and ultimately , 
educational practice.- By the early 1970' s, the public attitude had 
become cynical when not altogether hostile-the schools had been turned 
into a playpen, at time, a dangerous one, where little serious learning 
took place. Yet these perceptions were either ignored or rejected by 
vanguard opinion, which found itself drawn to the views of Silberman 
or Friedenberg to the effect that the public schools were at best, 
stultifying or at worst the moral equivalent of Orwell's Room 101. 
Though it was rarely put this way, the schools were felt to be havens, 
of rather dreary lower-middle- class sensibility, lacking the presumed 
.pontaneity J freedom of lower-class life, or the sensitivity and 
Sophistication to be found in upper-middle-cl.ss milieux. ' 

In one form or another that cleavage continues-it is one of the 
„,.t striking aspects of American education today, that there is so 
little agreement on what is wrong with the schools, how it came about, 
end what if anything ought to be, done about it. The public's sourness 
.bout local schoolings beginning to change, though rather slowly- 
• i. .imply not shared by -a great many experts in education, who may 
.gree that there has been a decline in quality, but take it in 
stride, seeing it ...the price to be paid for universal education, 
The effort to r.i.e the level of achievement by . more focused means 
of instruction will produce complaint, about "repression." The second 
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Coleman report, which «a greeted 'by many with a shrug of the shoulders, 

involving little more than a demonstration of the obvious, generated ^ 
a savage response from many in the education establishment, in part 
because of the ostensibly hard line it implied about discipline. Nor 
is it the question of quality alone that divides opinion. Shall we 
teach morality in the schools, and if so, how? The .struggle on "values 
clarification" between some l teachers and some parents has turned on the 
claim of the latter that under the pretext of teaching children how 
to think about moral issues,/* program of moral relativism has in 
fact been inserted into the curriculum. The occasional disputes about 
.ex education provide another example: Though the opinion polls .show 
that most people-even those calling themselves conservative-approve 
of the idea of teaching youngster, about sexuality, a great many parents 
.become, uneasy or oppositional if they come to believe that more than 
information is being conveyed, that social attitudes they find offensive 

are being taught as well.- 

These dispute, are by no means new to the school.!, which have 
always been an arena for the playing out of argument, about values and 
ideologies*. Nevertheless, these quarrels now seem more intense than 
before, and seem to.involve a larger range' of issues: We .nay well have 
.een, since the middle I960'., some loss of consensus as to the. functions 
of the schools, and on the Values they are meant to embody and teach. 
If .o, that loss of consensus would have to do with a widespread shift 
^ value, among the population at large, from "materialist" to "post- 
materialist" values. . Portent, of that change by social theorists for 
.any years, and the early appearance, were noted by some of our keenest 
.oci.1 scientists, in David Riesman' . The Lonely Crowd (19 ), in Daniel 
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Wr.-rritin.. on the po.t-industrlsl 'in <» >. and In the wort 
of the pathologist Abrsha. M«low (19 ). Ih.« »rly observtlons 
U« -ore recently been eupported In . variety of .tndi... ~.t .1*1- 
flcsntly in Ronald Ingleherf. The Sllgt Revolution (•» >.--» 
preeent. d.Vfro- »o.t of the lndustrl.ll.ed countries of the West. 
A. these ctions edvenc. Into . effluent. post-Industrial society, 
„„. 1... doilnated b, economic survival and fears of scarcit*. _teri.l 
value, lose their hold over -large ««-«. of the citlsenry-especlally 
those'" cohort, which sre young snd h.ve enjoyed' higher educ.tion~.nd • 
.re reputed by . greater eaphasi. upon .esthetic, intellectual, and 
co«nit.ri.n vines. It is . trend visiole in all developed societies, 
sod «.t -strmng in the ».t prosperous of thea-Belgium, the U.S.. snd 
■ svltserl.nd-.nd «uch l.'s. so in poorer countries such ss Italy and 
Ireland. Certein political „ov»ent.~«nrlvon*entalis*. for exa-ple, 
hoth here and' .broad-can be understood fully only if « -*P - 
.ind the .ore genersl change, in sensibility they rest upon. 

Of course it 1. not at .11 dear -barter this shift in vines 

_ nT .» r lo-iv will •urvive the current 
will .urvive the moment, or more precisely, win • 

worldwide economic recession. Certainly so« of the .ore fianboyent 
claims nade for a new level of consciousness, a. b, Herbert Hsrcuse 
and Charle. Reich, npv a«^-to,put. it generously-overstated. »evr- 
chele... it see M .,uit« evident that the emergence of these new vluas- 
cr.nsl.nt or not. d..ply rooted or not-had son. cou.ld.rab* conse- 
quence, for African education, not -raly because .« values always 
t .„d to jostle the ststu. ouo. hut evn .ore ecbecaus. in this esse 
th .y provid.d rte-egend. for . new and assertive constituency in 
American life. 
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fet .con.titu.ncy i. -d. up of . .Ignlflcnt .oci.l «d«, , 
o(t.n c.U.d th. ...» Cl.--occup.tfon.lly c«t.r.d in gov.rn».nt. 
.duc.tion, Jour».U.». *nd high.r.. duct ion, of .*tr.~ly hi g h-.duc.- 
tl „o.l .tt.lu~nt. „d u^ily fro, .fflu.nt »d highly .duc.t.d 
taUU.. Itcon.l4.r. it-1* to h. .p.rt o, or .t the U»t .llicd 
to th. int.lli,.nt.i.". Th. growth .nd .volution o, thi. cdr. «s 
' ..n..d, .1th .nuncnny pr..cl.n«. by . nu,b.r of ..tut. ob..rv«.~ 
jM .ph Schu*p.t.r .nd G.org. Orw.ll, for .x^pU, but «.* strihlngly 
lu M « ..rl, ....y. by Uon.1 Trilling, who not.d it. .dv.rs.ri.l _ 
t.nd.nci... i» -~ .f fiction with tho.. in th. . 

- lit.cry .nd politic.l culture which ho.til. to th. giv.n ord.r, 
which in *m.rlc.n term „..nt th«'bu.ln... culture. 

Tfc... intuition, .bout th. »«» CU... which hav. of ton b..n 
d l.„i...d .. .ith.r .p.cul.tiv. or t»d.ntiou., hav. no. ben enfir-d 
lo .o». r«n.rUbl. .oci.l r....rch by St.nl.y'goth^n .nd Pob.rt Licht.r 

f -h. «»di« elite (journalists working for pres- 
comparing the view, of the media eiice u 

Ugiou. n«.p.p.r., -g-rin... »d t1.vi.ion ..twork.) .with . group 
of high 1ml corpor.t. .x.cutiv... *. -. I?" «Pect, th. fon«r , 
„. .or. lib.r.l on polltic.1 .nd .conoaic i..u... «nd .ho. ~r. 
cynlc.1 .ttitud.. towrd. to.ricbn in.titution.. But th. no.t .ub- ^ 
.cnti.1 dl,f.r.nc«, by f«, «. to b. found in r.Utlon to nnr.l 
,„..tion.-^..xu.lity. .bortion, .dult.ry--»h.r. th. Joum,list. 
ti „ "lib.r.l" r..pon... thr.. to four ti«. « of t.n do th, bu.in.s 8 
executives. 

. - E.ch group «... .n .d».r..ry .cnc. to».rd. th. oth.r. - E.ch 
.... th. oth.r .. too » "° M e ' Ch . 
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would like to replace the other In influence. That cWtion involve. 
„r. thau pride of plana. Though It i. » .rgument .bout politics .nd 
ac.no.ics. it i. «i.o • struggle •» to which values .ill h« asc.nd.nt~ 
th. ld..l of .«lf-testr.lnt on the one hand, .nd of indi,idu.liem -on 
the other. 

■a*., differences, .6 strongly sepsratiug two segments of the 
upper hourgeoisle, ere portent to us not -rely because these are 
strong .nd villful elites, but even more so because the, reflect . 
far more general'dlsput. about values, and because that dispute has 
taken place, p.rti.lly,in and about the schools. -The. mainstream 
culture fears the schools ma, be captured by those who, cut of a- 
.isguided .ease .1 co^.sslon, are unwilling to -k. those demands 
n ec.se.r,'for the child's intellectual and .oral growth. The ^demist 
culture fear, the, are and will remain academics which sustain the 
mercenary, authoritarian alms off the heartless elements of American 
society. «r 



